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The Mitchell Verdict 


N the face of it, the verdict of guilty of 
() charges involving conduct prejudicial to 
military discipline seemed inevitable. 
Colonel Mitchell had invited such a verdict deliber- 
ately. For the court to have acquitted him would 
have been to admit that any 
officer could appeal to the public 
in an attack against his official 
superiors — and get away with 
it. The trial was eminently fair. 
Colonel Mitchell was given the 
opportunity to produce evidence 
to substantiate the truth of his 
allegations and thus put in the 
record the whole story of his 
case and against bureaucracy. 
Given the inevitable verdict of guilty, the court 
faced the difficult task of imposing a sentence which 
would bury Mitchell and not praise him. To reduce 
him in rank would have been too lenient a punish- 
ment for the offense. To cashier him from the Army 
would have left him vocal and a martyr. With 
astonishing ingenuity the court punished him by 





keeping him in the Army, but suspending him from 
rank, command, and duty, with forfeiture of all pay 
for five years. This sentence, if approved by the 
Board of Review, the Judge-Advocate-General, and 
the President, will effectually stifle Colonel Mitchell. 
Ordinarily, officers similarly suspended are not per- 
mitted to resign, nor being on probation, as it 
were, could the Flying Colonel continue — without 
very grave risks — his attacks on the powers that be. 
The sentence is admittedly a very clever, perhaps a 
brilliant, tactical performance. One begins to suspect 
that perhaps the gold-laced element in our higher | 
command may not be so very stupid, after all. 

As for Colonel Mitchell, we reiterate our confi- 
dence in his sincerity, courage, and resourcefulness. 
He has performed a valuable service in calling atten- 
tion to obvious sins of omission and commission in 
the conduct of our national defense. He is directly 
responsible for the investigations and reports of the 
Congressional Committee and President Coolidge’s 
Aircraft Board — work which will undoubtedly result 
in better conditions in our Air Services. His manner 
of attracting public attention has been spectacular, 
imprudent, and intemperate — for which he has 
been soundly disciplined. But the public appreciates 
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his honesty and his devotion. His own conscience is 
clear and his friends are as the sands of the sea. In 
all probability, the severity of the sentence will be 
mitigated, if not immediately, within a reasonable 
time, and Colonel Mitchell will be welcomed back 
into the fold of active duty by all those brother 
officers who appreciate a brave man and an honest 
one, knowing that he serves his country devotedly 
according to his somewhat individual code. 


Making Italy Safe for Mussolini 


| pala nae American bankers, having loaned 
Italy sundry millions of dollars, are not with- 
out influence on that historic peninsula. If so, it 
is time that they took the Premier of Italy aside 
and informed him that the outside world is begin- 
ning to sicken of one B. Mussolini. 

The extent to which Italy has slumped into 
absolutism is recorded in the summary of the 
“achievements” of this session of the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies, given to the press by Presi- 
dent Casertano of that body: 


1. The law empowering the government to revoke 
the citizenship and confiscate the property of any 
Italian abroad who utters words or commits acts 
which, even though they do not constitute crimes, 
the Government.considers likely to cause disorders 
within the realm or damage the prestige of the existing 
régime abroad. 

2. The:law making the Premier responsible only to 
the King instead of jointly to King and Parliament 
as heretofore, and also providing for the fining and 
imprisonment of those speaking or acting in a manner 


derogatory to him. 

3. The law recognizing the Fascist labor unions and 
the Fascist employers’ association as the only organi- 
zations through which industrial questions can be 
aired. This measure is designed to abolish strikes and 
lockouts by enforcing compulsory arbitration. 

4. Two laws which further centralize government. 
The first virtually eliminates local elections, and 
the other gives extensive administrative powers to 
prefects appointed by the Central Government. 


Thus passes a constitutional monarchy born in 
the blood of a passionate outburst for democracy. 
Mussolini has torn up the brilliant work of Garibaldi 
and Mazzini, and brought the creation of the 
patient Cavour into shame before the world. It is 
time to isolate Italy morally before this diseased 
imperialism spreads. Though Italians at home and 
abroad are silenced by this Cesarean legislation, 
Americans can still speak out. American bankers, 
in particular, owe it to their clients to use their 
influence in Italy in the direction of moderation 
and constitutionalism. The higher Mussolini flies 
the further he will fall; and the further he falls the 
greater the crash will be in Italian values and 
Italians loans of Fascist origin. 


Football Economics 


lenge! year the football team of the University 
of Pennsylvania earned $638,913.76 gross 
and $326,637.52 net. The football teams of other 
Eastern universities show an even larger cash return. 
But assuming $325,000 as a fair net income for a 
good university football team, one may capitalize 
the principal — eleven athletes — at about $6,500,- 


- 000, or about $591,000 apiece. Presumably, it would 


be difficult to persuade a conservative insurance 
company to cover accidents to their arms and legs 
for that amount, and yet they are obviously among 
the most valuable assets of any institution of learn- 
ing. Each one of them is worth about as much as the 
new chemical building or the endowment of fifty 
professorships. 

No wonder that loyal alumni are untiring in their 
efforts to procure reliable football assets for their 
Almee Matres! No wonder they eagerly endow stout 
fellows from the hinterland with the means of ob- 
taining a liberal education, and thus. transmute a 
chore boy with a strong back and a weak mind into a 
pillar of society worth twenty-odd thousand a year 
to dear old Haryalvania. An iceman from Wheaton, 
Illinois, can make $300,000 in a few months at foot- 
ball, whereas competent statisticians assure us that 
it would take 250 professors about 630 years and the 
deaths of eighty rich aunts to net an equal amount. 

Indeed, some students of the economic problem 

urge the elimination of professors altogether from 
collegiate life. “They are a constant drag and ex- 
pense,” writes our correspondent, “Bull” Brogan, 
B. F. B. (Bachelor of Football), “and they keep the 
boys’ minds off the game.” There is much in this ar- 
gument from the standpoint of sound business, yet 
we suppose that at least for a time sentimental con- 
siderations will prevail and, in most colleges, at least, 
a few fossils will continue to be employed at $1,200 a 
year as a faculty of arts and sciences — or as you 
might say, comic relief. 


The Roosevelt Memorial 


ROM the original McKim plan for the beauti- 

fication of the Capitol city there remains but 
one outstanding site for a national monument. 
Admirers of President Roosevelt want it set aside 
for a memorial to their hero. This would place the 
Roosevelt Memorial on a par with those of Lincoln 
and Washington, and preclude any other President 
from being honored with a monument of equal 
significance from the standpoint of site. 

Both Washington and Lincoln had been dead 
many years before Congress fixed their memorials. 
Time had placed its sanction upon the greatness 
of their works. Nothing in Roosevelt’s career ap- 
proaches Washington’s contribution to the founding 
of this country or Lincoln’s part in preserving 
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the Union. Inherently, Roosevelt may have been 
as able a man as either Lincoln or Washington, 
but his times gave him no opportunity to perform 
public services equal to theirs. At least, so it seems 
at present; to later generations Roosevelt may 
loom larger or smaller; if so, let the future decide 
the issue. For the time being, the site in the Tidal 
Basin at Washington should be left in its present 
watery state. Under the McKim plan the site 
desired by the Roosevelt group was to be used for a 
monument to the Founders of the Nation, and that 
seems truly a fitting use for it. 


The Manchurian Chaos 


— the conflicting reports, news stories, and 
special articles emanating from the troubled 
land of Manchuria, it is difficult to form even an 
approximate idea of the actual situation. The same 
thing, indeed, is true of the rest 
of China, but the Manchurian 
section of the Chinese puzzle 
is the most intriguing and im- 
portant section of a difficult 
whole, for in Manchuria the 
intestine struggles of competing 
“war lords” are complicated 
by the highly controversial ac- 
tivities of the Russians and the 
Japanese. Apparently, the pro- 
Japanese Chang Tso-lin has been defeated or 
severely checked in his struggle with a neighboring 
tuchun. He has been forced to give up his capital, 
Mukden, which, according to seemingly creditable 
reports, has been occupied by a Japanese division, 
ostensibly to protect Japanese interests. Russia 
and Japan are watching each other’s Manchurian 
gestures with a sullen but intense interest somewhat 
like that of two dogs eying a single bone. 

China has fallen into near anarchy. A series of 
military chieftains have divided and governed those 
ancient provinces, warring one with another, loom- 
ing up one after the other as potential Napoleons 
and subsiding into obscurity or impotence. The 
Central Government exists only on sufferance as a 
gesture made to the shades of old prejudice and 
tradition. Actually, its mandate runs just as far as 
the nearest war lord allows it to run. Consequently, 
our relations with China, in so far as they deal with 
the Government of Peking, are much like those 
frozen, meaningless, slightly ridiculous formalities 
which the French have learned to describe as 
chinoiseries. Peking cannot defeat a Japanese 
aggression or negative Russian encroachment and 
infiltration. We must register our formal messages 
with Peking as a matter of form, but only direct 
pressure and a pressure reinforced by other inter- 
ested powers as well will curb the aggressive designs 
of Russia and Japan. We do not view our Far Eastern 
responsibilities with any particular alarm, but we 





consider the situation there one which requires 
careful and sober reflection and perfectly frank 
diplomacy. 


The Individual Versus the Crowd 


MONG the subjects discussed by that new and 
somewhat inchoate organization, the National 
Students’ Federation, was the problem of fostering 
the individualism of students as against the leveling 
process of present-day mass production in our col- 
leges. Apparently, it will require a very perfect 
organization and coérdination in order to produce 
individualism. The system of Jaissez faire can be 
maintained only by a vast amount of hard work. 
One suggestion which occurs to us would be to do 
away with the brutalizing conformity of organized 
cheering at athletic contests or other public occa- 
sions. Instead of herding the lads together and cry- 
ing at them — “Now, make it snappy, all together, 
Rah! Rah! Rah! Siss! Boom! Blah! Are you ready? 
One, Two, Three!” — instead of that the cheer 
leader should address the cheering section somewhat 
as follows: “Now men, you will cheer individually, 
beginning from the right on the first row: You, 
Smith, will cry ‘Rah,’ you, Brown, ‘Rah,’ you, 
Glaubstein, the same. Then you, Duckfish, shout 
‘Siss,’ you, Acosta, ‘Boom,’ and you, Snigfritz, 
‘Blah!’ Second row, you, what’s your name? Green, 
you say ‘Pursey,’ you, Bliz, ‘Institute,’ you, 
Merryweather, ‘of,’ you, Perg, ‘Comparative,’ you, 
Hochenbauer, ‘Philology!’ Are you all ready, make 
it snappy, one, two, three!”’ 
Of course, Merryweather, who can only say “of,” 
might well envy the more fortunate Hochenbauer 


_ who can vent his patriotic emotions in a great rend- 


ing cry of “‘Philology”; but we must remember that 
although we are individuals, we are all members one 
of another, we are a body of united individuals 
striving for a common purpose — in this instance, 
the support of our hitherto unsuccessful basket-ball 
team. Thus we combine individuality and that 
spirit of codperation, without which our colleges be- 
come mere institutions of learning. 


Fuddled French Finance 


} is no interpreting the news dispatch 
from Paris in regard to the state of French 
finances. Loucheur submits a plan which the French 
Chamber rejects as too drastic. M. Doumer, his 
successor in the Ministry of Finance, offers new 
proposals which meet a hostile reception because 
they are too mild. Direct taxes, indirect taxes, in- 
come taxes, and luxury taxes — every kind of tax 
seems to be the preoccupation of the French nation, 
yet nothing is accomplished to bring the budget 
nearer to a balance or to check the disastrous course 
of currency inflation. 


The most futile of all the proposals yet brought ~ 


ee 
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forward was the offer of a group of French indus- 
trialists to mortgage their properties to secure for 
the Government a foreign loan of ten billion francs. 
France has borrowed too much money already. Pre- 
sumably, the credit of a nation in the world’s money 
markets is based on everything within its bounda- 
ries. Why, then, should loans based on a few indus- 
tries, whose operation and control by foreigners 
French pride would never permit, be more secure 
than government loans? And how would such a loan 
help to cure a disease which it 
could at best check for but a few 
months, and for which a rem- 
edy can be found as well now as 

later? 
7 é Today, Germany, German 
’ o in Continental Europe, a con- 
man 0 dition for which the men who 
deliberately inflated German 
currency to the bursting point, called traitors and 
renegades four years ago, are responsible. They 
wiped out the nation’s internal indebtedness, and 
it is a similar indebtedness which today is causing 
France such agonies. Perhaps the delay and the 
out social revolution — if France could stand the 
bitter temporary suffering such a course would 
entail — then the present obstructionists might in 
a generation be hailed as saviors. Either the franc 
must go or a dictator who can bend the Chamber of 
Deputies to his will must show some financial 
magic which the Caillaux, the Loucheurs, and the 
Doumers have not yet revealed. 





municipalities, and German in- 
dustries enjoy the best credit 
political wranglings in French finance may lead in 
time to the same process. If this were possible with- 
Is Civilization a Home Wrecker? 
“Tl REAK-UP of Home Given as Chief Cause of 
Crime.” Thus the New York Times sum- 
marized a symposium on crime held by the National 
Republican Club in New York City. Other causes 
cited were prohibition and lack of religious training, 
but the modern home came in for most of the blame. 
This seems hardly fair to the home. A vast amount 
of crime results from lack of police codperation 
among States and municipalities, the law’s de- 
lays and evasions, the sentimentality of juries, and 
the optimism of parole boards and pardoning 
governors. 

But even if the break-up of the home is responsible 
for crime, what is responsible for the break-up of the 
home? Investigators will not hit rock-bottom until 
they tackle that question. In answering it they will 
find a medley of good and bad factors, all apparently 
associated with what is called progress. Homes used 


to be schools and factories as well as shelters. Pro- 
ductive work and formal instruction went on there, 


hand in hand. In an age of tin cans, delicatessen 


stores, ready-made clothes, and public schools, the 
economic function of the home is curtailed and its 
moral authority lessened. Home remains a safe place 
for slumber, listening-in, bridge, and vinting; but 
you cannot expect that combination to exercise over 
the young an influence equal to that of the old-time 
home in which centered more of the vital processes 
of life. 

In all truth, the home seems to be more sinned 
against than sinning. It carries on against heavy 
odds — against the acquisitiveness of a civilization 
gone somewhat daft over money and things and 
against a public opinion that blindly worships 
efficiency and bigness. The home, after all, is a small 
thing and expensive for its size, and it suffers daily 
from the competition of larger and more systematic 
undertakings. Senator Copeland has just told New 
York restaurateurs that in a few years they will be 
feeding the whole city, and that the individual 
kitchen is going the way of all flesh. How to preserve, 
in the face of modern competition, the home and 
homely virtues, of which society will always have 
need, is a truly portentous problem, vastly more 
important than the more narrow and more special- 
ized matter of crime. 


How Mean the Temperature Is! 
apenas i to Henry Helm Clayton, an 


experienced and learned meteorologist, the 
temperature records of the past hundred years in 
this country show that the Northern States are 
growing warmer and the Southern States steadily 
cooler. At Boston, for instance, the mean tempera- 
ture of the ten years ending with 1925 is two and 
six-tenths degrees warmer than the mean of the ten 
years ending with 1821. At Charleston, South 
Carolina, on the other hand, the mean of the ten 
years ending with 1920 is nearly two degrees colder 
than that of the decade from 1823-1832. Of course, 
a difference of two degrees a hundred years is nota 
very rapid fluctuation as far as we are concerned. 
We need not fear that our new fur coat will be useless 
this winter unless we loan it to a tourist going to 
Havana. Yet the change — if it continues — will 
undoubtedly affect our folk ways and habits of 
thought very materially. We shall have to learn to 
sing, ‘Way up North in the land of cotton,” instead 
of the words with which we are so happily familiar. 
We shall have to speak of the hardy Southern races, 
and of citizens of Vermont as passionate, warm- 
blooded Northrons. The Chamber of Commerce in 
Halifax will advertise its winter bathing beauties, 
and Miami will adopt the slogan: “It’s always 
February in Miami. Winter sports a speciality.” 
Things will be so topsy-turvy that we might just 
as well go to China where folks stand on their 
heads. 
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Mopping Up in 1925—and 
After 


S in 1924 and 1923, the big business of the 
A world in 1925 consisted of liquidating 
further the hates and losses of war. The 
outstanding event of the year just ended was the 
Locarno Conference. In 1924 the Dawes Plan, 
which effected the double serv- 
ice of placing reparations on a 
paying basis and _ stabilizing 
German currency, held the cen- 
ter of the stage. In 1923 first 
place was divided between the 
French occupation of the Ruhr 
and the British debt settlement 
with the United States. 

In fact, slipping back through 
the calendar to the Treaty of 
Versailles in 1919, one sees that the process of 
liquidating the war has been a continuous one, in 
which issue after issue has forced itself forward for 
settlement in conference. Also, it is to be noted with 
rejoicing that these conferences have been pre- 
ventive and constructive, staving off war in some 
cases and in others providing machinery for the 
erection of a stable framework for world affairs. 

The end of this process is not in sight; in fact, no 
man living today may hope to see the year in which 
the public business of the world proceeds utterly 
without reference to the tremendous destruction 
and dislocation of 1914-1918. Under the head of 
unfinished business started by the Great War there 
remain a variety of items pressing for solution. 

First of these are the funding of France’s debt to 
the United States and the rehabilitation of French 
finances. The former is necessary to international 
concord, the latter to international trade. THE 
INDEPENDENT has already discussed French public 
finance in sufficient detail to make plain our belief 
that France cannot solve her problem by any easy 
short cut such as that proposed. More taxation 
and less politics is what France needs; the crash of 
the franc and the collapse of the Third Republic 
are among the possible penalties of delay. The new 
year is likely to see the beginning of a drive to bring 
France out of her predicament, but whether its 
impetus will come from creditors demanding settle- 
ments, Communists demanding repudiation, or a 
dictator demanding greater power to tax, is among 
the riddles of the moment. 

Another worry bequeathed to 1926 by the war 
is the controversy over the vilayet of Mosul. In 
the bad old days of Abdul Hamid, Turkey fell 
into the habit of courting ultimatums and then 
yielding promptly to shows of force. It may well 
be that Mustapha Kemal will take a leaf from the 
book of his ancestors rather than push opposition 





aAAN RULE 


to the League award to the point of hostilities, 
though Turkey’s repudiation of that award and the 
mobilization of effectives on the borders of the 
disputed area have created a tense situation. 

In the offing, too, is the determination of Russia’s 
status among the nations. Russia, as a physical and 
political entity, is indestructible. Is her communist 
régime strong enough to mold a nation into an 
economic entity at odds with the common sense 
of the world? Shall the United States await a 
possible break-up of the Soviet dictatorship, or, 
following the example of American merchants, 
recognize Russia as she is and do business with her 
on the existing basis? 

Russia, as the link between Asia and Europe, 
ties in with the Chinese problem, on the one hand, 
and with European disarmament on the other. Im- 
perialistic motives and the old urge to reach warm 
water through Manchuria may bring her into con- 
flict with Western as well as Eastern interests in the 
Orient. That is a problem not so much for this 
year, as for many years to come. But Russia’s 
attitude toward disarmament is a present worry. 
European fears would be greatly eased and the path 
to general disarmament smoothed if Russia could 
be converted to a codperative program of reducing 
the enormous size of her army. At present, Russia 
neither trusts her neighbors nor is trusted by them, 
owing to the opposition of ideas regarding property 
rights and sovereign powers. Russia’s attitude is not 
the only problem troubling disarmament councils. 
Other powers have disputes to iron out, notably 
that between France and Britain upon the highly 
controversial problem of submarines and aircraft. 

Also, there is the vital matter of our own country’s 
status in world councils. The World Court issue is 
likely to be decided in 1926; but American hesitancy 
to accept an invitation to the disarmament con- 
ference shows how little prepared is our Govern- 
ment to assume international responsibilities in 
politics equal to its stake in foreign credits and 
commerce. How soon, and on what terms, the United 
States will enter the League of Nations, still remains 
a matter of paramount importance to the world. 

Finally, there is the liquidation of postwar 
dictatorship. Primo de Rivera has restored a great. 
measure of democratic control in Spain; but Mus- 
solini continues to climb from one pinnacle of 
autocracy to another until now he has reached a 
point where he may disturb the peace of the world. 

Each of these postwar years has emphasized the 
continuing cost of war and the growing success of 
the conference method of settling international 
disputes. There is a vast deal yet to be done before 
the Great War passes out of the picture of mundane 
affairs, but there remains a comforting hope that 
most of these heroic labors will be done in a spirit of 
chastened responsibility by statesmen mindful of 
bygone miseries and their continuing cost. © 
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JAMES A, FREAR 


Thirteen .radical members of the House —ten of 

them from Wisconsin — have come under the stern 

disciplinary hand of Speaker Longworth. Repre- 

sentative Frear of Wisconsin is leader of the 
insurgent group 








Joun Q. Titson 


When Nicholas Longworth became Speaker of the House, 
Representative Tilson of Connecticut took his place as 
Republican floor leader 
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Congressional Leaders Who 


Will Guide Affairs of the 
United States in 1926 | 





WILLIAM E, BoraH 


As chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, the Senator from Idaho plays an 
important réle in shaping the policies of the 
nation. Although a Republican by name, he is 
an individualist in practice, voting as he likes, 
championing what he pleases. Someone has 
called him the “‘lonesomest man in the Senate,’ 
because of his propensity for playing alone hand 


THE New SPEAKER 


Nicholas Longworth’s inaugural address as 
> ral of the sixty-ninth Congress was a 
challenge to recalcitrant members of the Republi- 
can party. “‘Conform or be cast into outer dark- 
ness,” he warned in effect, basing his right to 
such a judgment upon the huge Republican 
majority which the last election had given his 
party. As Speaker, Mr. Longworth enters the 
eleventh Congress to which Ohio has sent him 
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Finis J. GARRETT 


One of the familiar figures in the House 
since Tennessee first sent him to the fifty- 
ninth Congress, Mr. Garrett has been 
reélected floor leader of the Democratic 
party. He was the candidate put forth by 
the minority party for Speaker. His bril- 
liancy as a debater has gained him the 
reputation of being one of the most danger- 
ous men on the floor of the House 


(Right) CHARLES CurTIS 


Indian blood flows in the veins of the 

Kansas Senator who rose from a jockey’s 

life to be floor leader of the Republican 
party in the Senate 


JOSEPH T. ROBINSON 


The Arkansas Senator who directs the 
Democratic members upon the floor of the 
Upper House 








GEORGE Hiccins Moses 


The senior member from New Hamp- 
shire, one of the sturdy standpatters upon 
whom the Administration depends} for 
support, has just been made president pro 
tempore of the Senate. Recently, some of 
his policies have been assailed by promi- 
nent men in his own State, and indications 
suggest that he may have a bitter fight on 
his hands when he appears for reélection 
next November 


RoBerT Marion LA FOLLETTE, JR. 
Young Bob, who has taken his father’s 
seat in the Senate, is already one of that 
body’s most widely advertised members. 
He has announced that he will continue 
as a ‘‘chip of the old block” and support 
the policies which his father championed 
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Wings of Empire 
I. Subsidies and the Invisible Trail 
By Corley McDarment 


Europe. It is the oldest 





HE commercial 
air lines of Eu- 
rope, secretly en- 


twined with military 
plans and operating under 
heavy government sub- 
sidies, have begun toreach 
in a long, invisible trail to 
America — the home of 
the brave and land of the 
greenbacks. ‘Ticket-office 
windows and travel bu- 
reaus in several American 





The President’s Air Board and the House 
Select Committee agreed on one point in their 
survey of aviation: commercial flying must be 
developed in the United States. In Europe, 
travel by air is already a well-established fact. 
THE INDEPENDENT, in order to give its 
readers the latest information on one of the 
most important problems of today and to-- 
morrow, has secured this interesting series of 
three articles by Lieutenant McDarment of 

the Army Air Service 


and has the best, most 
regular and safest serv- 
ices.” And to one who has 
not kept up with flying, 
this statement creates an 
impression that the Blank 
Company’s air line was 
probably started on 
Christmas Day, 800 4.D., 
by Charlemagne, just a 
few hours after Pope Leo 
crowned him, instead of 








cities are decorated with 
attractive pictures of for- 
eign airplanes. One multicolored lithograph shows 
the slickest-looking flying machine ever before seen 
in or out of a picture. The broad, substantial wings, 
the commodious cabin with oval bay windows 
through which a row of upholstered chairs appear, 
are little details that are supposed to suggest luxury 
and inspire confidence in European air travel. 

But if a journey-bent person goes into one of these 
ticket offices or travel bureaus with a few pertinent 
questions on air travel, he will probably find nobody 
who knows anything about it. The average ticket 
agent for foreign lines can readily explain how a man 
may take passage on boats equipped for playing 
tennis, golf, croquet, pitching horseshoes, boxing or 
wrestling, or doing other things that could be done 
just as well by staying home, but when asked: about 
passage on the European air lines, he will usually go 
dumb and slide out a little book with: “Here’s a 
folder hot from Paris or London or somewhere that 
tells all about it.” 

And sure enough it does. On the outside, a purple 
airplane soars among piles of big, white-bellied 
clouds. Through the cabin windows of the machine 
passengers peer down through the cloud rifts at a 
cluster of doll houses and a silver streak that mark a 
town beside a river far below. Across the top of the 
page, the information is spread that “No Tour of 
Europe Is Complete Without a Trip by Air!” And 
set in a box of heavy type are the assuring words: 
“Safety,” “Comfort,” “Pleasure,” “Speed.” Noth- 
ing more could be asked of the most up-to-date 
railway train. 

On the next page is more detailed and interesting 
information in which traveling and aérially inclined 
Americans are apprised of the fact that the Blank 
Company operates “the GREAT AIR LINE of 


four years ago. 

But ‘these new folders 
“hot” from Europe give other data besides the age 
of the air line. More is quoted because it is sotypical 
of the advertising matter that is coming into this 
country: 


Our air liners are flown by skilled pilots of long 
experience. They have flown over two million miles. 
and have carried above twenty thousand passengers 
across Europe. . . . The liners are fitted with twin 
and quadruple engines and in addition to a crew of 
two pilots, carry sixteen passengers with their lug- 
gage. The air liners are equipped to ensure the 
greatest comfort without fatigue. Large bay windows 
allow passengers to enjoy the charming scenery en 
route. Wireless telephone, daily newspapers and 
periodicals. Lavatories, etc., are provided. 

Passengers are allowed 30 pounds of luggage free. 
Excess luggage, including cabin trunks, carried at 
moderate rates. All fares on the Line include free 
motor conveyance for passengers and their luggage 
between the Company’s starting points and the 
airdromes. Cars await incoming passengers at 
airdromes. London-Paris. Paris-Brussels. Paris- 
Amsterdam. 


HERE is more in the advertisements which 

argues: Why, in going from London to Paris, 
should any sane individual monkey around with a 
Channel boat, spending two wave-tossed, fog-eating 
hours, when in twenty-two “glorious minutes” he can 
cross the Channel from Folkestone to Boulogne-sur- 
mer via airplane? Sportsmanlike Americans bent on 
fast travel do not know any reason to the contrary, 
so the “whys” win. 

Far more American tourists are riding the Eu- 
ropean airways today than anybody else. They 
are susceptible to advertisements, and Europeans, 
knowing this, play it up for all there is in it. Next to 
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Americans in flying order, come the Germans, then 
the Dutch, English, French, and Scandinavians. 
At nearly any European flying field during the 
past year the typical American was on hand. He was 
easily spotted, especially when traveling in com- 
bination with his upholstered wife, roll-topped 
daughter, and bell-bottomed son. The American 
abroad enjoys flying for flying’s sake more than any 
other national. And he is very, very welcome at all 
airdromes, for he converted many greenbacks into 
travelers’ checks before embarking for Europe. 


TRANGE as it may seem, after the European air- 
line companies get their passengers, they carry 
them for /ess money than it costs to operate. It sounds 
like the philosophy of Isaac Helwanger in George 
Bingham’s “‘Hogwallow Kentuckian,” who sold tin 
cups for less than cost, but explained he could well 
afford to do it because he “sold so many.” 
But in this case, the European Governments are 
paying the difference in air-transportation costs 


through a unique system of subsidies. And this 


business of running air lines at less than cost is one 
of the queerest anomalies in the history of the 
world. The truth is that Europe has been literally 
forced to fly. European statesmen decided during the 
closing days of the World War that the fate of 
empire rides on airplane wings. 

The air lines that have been so carefully laid out 
and equipped did not arise from any commercial 
necessity. Europeans have always been accustomed 
to slow travel. No enterprising individuals saw 
visions of great wealth to be amassed through or- 
ganizing and operating air lines in Europe; no pri- 
vate companies had enough money after the war to 
inaugurate air lines; and nobody wanted to go 
through the process of killing off a lot of people while 
experimenting with war-built airplanes in a commer- 
cial project wherein safety should play a large part. 

But the Governments of the big powers got their 
aircraft manufacturers 


United States Army Air Service and former Chief of 
the American Air Force in Europe, recently made a 
statement that reveals the European idea. “So far 
as our national safety is concerned,” said the Gen- 
eral, “it is my firm opinion that an adequate air 
force is the best peace insurance policy this country 
can obtain. Aircraft as weapons of warfare yearly 
become more swift, more powerful, more destruc- 
tive; but it is in aircraft as agents of commerce, 
carrying the world’s goods and transporting the 
people from one community to another, that the 
deeper significance lies.” 

This is the European viewpoint; but the wise- 
headed statesmen upon whose shoulders rests the 
responsibility of empire regard that part about air- 
planes “becoming more swift, more powerful, and 
more destructive each year” as the most significant 
thing about aviation. In the United States much 
propaganda has been spread belittling aviation, but 
flying will undoubtedly exert a most powerful influ- 
ence upon human activities, or else history is an 
unmitigated liar. The big European countries are 
taking no chances. 


VERY invention for shortening distance has 
upset old methods of business. It was true in 

the business of war before gunpowder was known. 
In the early days, war was a hand-to-hand affair. 


But a farsighted, medieval commander changed 


this. He was able to take a cannon, load it with a 
gallon or two of gunpowder, ram a chunk of iron in 
on top, touch the thing off with a red-hot poker, 
and, if it did not explode, the chunk of iron flew 
across the battlefield for a mile and performed as 
perfect a job upon an adversary as if he had been 
an arm’s length away and a seasoned hickory maul 
set with railroad spikes had been used. Big naval 
guns have so shortened distance that now battle- 
ships fight below the horizon with as killing effect 
as in the old days of grappling hooks and cutlasses. 

-In order to shorten 





the distance between 





together, offered them 
money and credit, and 
suggested or ordered air 
lines into being which 
kept the factories alive. 
The air lines were thus 
begun under govern- 
ment control and have 
been continuously 
maintained under sub- 
sidy. The aircraft fac- 
tories will be kept alive 
at all costs, and the 
money from passenger 


traffic helps defray the 








England and France, 
Napoleon once consid- 
ered a plan for training 
eagles to pull soldier-. 
laden balloons across 
the Channel. What does 
the ghost of that mas- 
ter strategist think of 
the modern airplanes 
that now _ separate 
France from her tra- 
ditional enemy by a 
distance equal to 
twenty-two “glorious” 
minutes! 

















- Maj. Gen. Mason M. 
Patrick, Chief of the 


Latest map of European air lines, issued May 16, 1925, by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 


All these distance- 
saving inventions have, 
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of course, helped civilization. But civilization has 
always been somewhat relative, and it has usually 
reposed on the side of winning armies. About fifty 
years ago, Germany “civilized” France; and seven 
years ago, France helped “civilize” Germany. None 
of the big European countries intends to have any 
more relative civilizations impressed upon them in 
the name of humanity or holy principles. Hence, the 
airplanes flying under subsidy; hence, the appeal to 
American tourists through advertisements for pas- 
sage money to help pay the cost. 


EARLY all the airplanes flying in Europe can 

be easily converted into military machines. 

In fact, most of them are primarily designed for war. 
The slick, commodious-looking craft that fly the 
commercial airways are adapted for troop carrying 
as well as civilian passenger service, and many of 
them have attachments underneath where a bomb 
rack can be slipped into place on short notice. 
And there is a regular seat for the bomber. Little 
notches, rivet holes, and flanges that the uninitiated 
often notice with curiosity on these big airplanes are 


for armor plating and gun mountings. These peace- 
ful carrier pigeons can be changed to war hawks 
overnight. One airplane company even advertises 
its product in this language: 


“>THE ———— airplane has twelve comfortable 

seats for passengers. Lavatory in rear. Two pow- 
erful searchlights for night flying. Climbs 13,000 feet 
in 37 minutes; speed, 130 miles an hour; and easily 
converted into a bomber.” 

Thus, in buying from certain European manu- 
facturers, the customer not only gets an aérial 
vehicle, but a war machine as well. The matter is 
comparable to an American automobile manufac- 
turer who would advertise his cars as follows: 

“Two comfortable seats; automatic pistol holsters 
on either side; bullet-proof windshield with loop 
holes for rifles; convenient and attractive nickel- 
plated gun rests on the side for each occupant — 
these may be telescoped out of the way when not 
in actual -use; very high speed; special attachment 
for squirting liquid fire or poison gas; and easy for 
women to drive.” 


Japan Surprises the Powers 
By K. K. Kawakami 


APAN, it seems, has at last turned a new leaf in 
dealing with China. Her policy, as announced at 
the Tariff Conference at Peking, has been a sur- 
prise both to China and to the European powers. 

At the very outset of the Conference, Japan laid her 
cards face up on the table. 
On October 26, the first 


Second. That a graduated tariff, so revised as to 
be acceptable to the powers concerned, be established 
at an average rate of not more than 12.5 per cent 
ad valorem, and levied in a manner consistent with 
the provisions of Article 2 of the Washington Treaty. 


Of the two alternative 
Japanese plans, the first, 





day of the parley, Yeki 
Hioki, Japan’s chief dele- 
gate, came out definitely 
and unequivocally for stat- 
utory tariff for China. 
“Regarding tariff auton- 
omy,” he declared, “the 
Japanese delegation are 
willing to consider sym- 
pathetically and helpfully 


any reasonable plan of 





“Reading the American papers,” writes 
the author, “‘one gets the idea that at the 
Tariff Conference, America is the only 
nation standing for fair play for China. 
Reading the Japanese and even the Chinese 
newspapers, one gets a very different impres- 
sion. I thought that liberal Americans would mi . 
not mind rect the other side.’’ Mr. Kaw- a 
akami is American correspondent of three of 

Japan’s most influential newspapers 


of course, appealed more 
favorably to the Chinese 
Government and the 
Chinese public. Dr. C. T. 
Wang (or Wang Cheng- 
tien, as he is known among 
his countrymen), head of 


acclaimed it as_ virtual 
indorsement of China’s 
own plan. 

Contrary to this posi- 








the Chinese Government.” 
He did not stop at this 
general statement, but advanced two alternative 
suggestions couched in these definite terms: 


First. That a statutory tariff on a fair and reason- 
able basis be established for general application, 
subject to the provisions of a special conventional 
tariff on certain specified articles, to be agreed sep- 
arately between China and each of the powers 
directly interested. 


tion, the American, British, 
and other delegations, on the first day of the con- 
ference, confined themselves to general statements 
permitting various interpretations. “We are pre- 
pared,” said Mr. MacMurray, the American 
Minister, “to consider carefully, with open minds 
and in a generous spirit, any reasonable plan which 
may be proposed with a view to realizing the hopes 
and aspirations of the Chinese people in regard to 
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the customs tariff of China.” And Sir Ronald 
Macleay, the British representative, declared: “I 
am authorized to state that the British delegation is 
prepared to discuss the question of tariff autonomy 
either at this conference, or if that cannot be 
arranged, at a later date.” Neither went any further; 
both were content with generalities. 

From the standpoint of diplomatic nicety and 
etiquette, the Japanese action was, perhaps, open 
to debate. It was something of a proverbial monkey 
wrench thrust into the apparently smooth-working 
machinery of international concert at Peking. 
European delegations went to the parley, satisfied 
that its deliberations would be confined to the terms 
of the Washington Treaty. 
Even the United States, long 
regarded as the champion of 
justice and fair play for China, 
was not prepared to advocate 
tariff autonomy so uncondi- 
tionally as did Japan. Natu- 
rally the powers were piqued. 
They felt that Japan had 
deliberately stolen a march 
upon them. Even among the 
Chinese, some, especially those 
opposed to the present Cabinet, 
were inclined to look askance 
at the Japanese proposal 
and to suspect that Japan 
might have something up the 
sleeve. 

Just as Japan’s advocacy of 
China’s reseating at the Council 
table of the League of Nations 
two years ago was attributed 
to ulterior motives,— just as 
her codperation with China at 
the Geneva Opium Conference 
last year gave birth to fatuous 
speculations and rumors,— so 
Japan’s espousal of tariff autonomy has set wag- 
ging the tongues of the international wiseacres 
at Peking. How is Japan, militaristic and agres- 
sive, capable of advancing such an altruistic pro- 
posal? they ask. Possibly, she has entered into 
a secret understanding with China in regard to 
her interests in Manchuria. How can Japan for- 
get the fact that high tariff in China will hit her 
more severely than any other country, and blandly 
propose that China establish a statutory -tariff? 
Perhaps this is Japan’s bribe for fresh ‘conces- 
sions from China. Have Premier Kato and Mr. 
Hioki, who in 1915 pressed upon China the notorious 
“twenty-one demands,” experienced a change of 
heart? And so on, and so forth. 

A week after the Japanese delegation presented 
the “surprising” proposal, Mr. MacMurray laid 
the American plan before the Conference. This plan, 


(Keystone) 





Dr. C. T. WANG 


Yale graduate who headed China’s delegation at the 
Teaching Tariff Conference 


while agreeing to recognize China’s tariff autonomy 
three years hence, included a number of conditions 
unacceptable to China. It made tariff autonomy 
contingent upon the abolition of likin. It provided 
that increased revenues, likely to result from the 
present conference, should not be handed to 
the Chinese Government, but should be held by the 
customs administration under foreign control to be 
allocated (1) to the refunding of unsecured debts, (2) 
to the compensation of the provincial authorities for 
their loss of likin receipts, (3) to the payment of 
rebate charges for likin dues illegally collected after 
the levy was abolished, and (4) to the adminis- 
trative expenses of the Central Government. The 
American plan further provided 
that in May, 1928, the powers 
should hold another conference 
to determine whether China, 
pursuant to her promise, had 
abolished likin to an extent 
justifying the restoration of 
tariff autonomy. 

These conditions are re- 
sented by China as an inter- 
ference with her domestic 
administration. Especially dis- 
tasteful to the Chinese Govern- 
ment and press is the proposal 
that the expenditure of in- 
creased customs revenues be 
controlled by the foreign 
powers through the Maritime 
Customs Administration. Of 
course, the vernacular news- 
papers in China are denouncing 
it in vigorous terms. True, the 
American delegation, on No- 
vember 17, agreed to a formula 
which was acceptable to China 
as far as the form of the 
abolition of likin was con- 
cerned, but the other essential conditions objection- 
able to her still remain. 


NDER these circumstances, the Chinese dele- 

gation supported the Japanese plan and ob- 
jected to the American scheme. This does not mean 
that China and Japan are in perfect accord. On the 
contrary, there are a number of differences which 
must be bridged before China will put herself 
whole-heartedly behind the Japanese plan. But 
these differences are not essential and can be ad- 
justed without difficulty. In the first place, China, 
in the interim period preceding the enforcement of 
tariff autonomy on January I, 1929, wants to levy 
a surtax of 5 per cent in addition to the present 
effective 5 per cent rate, while Japan is desirous of 
limiting the surtax in that period to 2.5 per cent. 
In the second place, Japan will seek to have the 
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so-called Nishihara loans included in the unsecured 
loans to be secured on new revenues from increased 
tariff. Of the two, the second is the more 
knotty. 


A the committee meeting of November 3, the 
Japanese delegation asserted that “the debts to 
be funded shall include both internal and external 
loans,” and that “the terms of funding shall be as 
fair and generous to China as possible.” This was 
taken to mean that Japan had no intention of play- 
ing the réle of Shylock in collecting the Nishihara 
and other unsecured loans, and that she would be 
satisfied if China would only recognize them and 
agree to fund them at some future time convenient 
to her. 

The story of the Nishihara loans is one of shame, 
of miscalculation, and of gross diplomatic blunder. 
When, in 1917, China entered the World War, 
Premier Marshal Tuan Chi-jui (the man who is now 
at the head of the Peking Government) sought large 
loans from Japan ostensibly for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the necessary war measures, but really to 
strengthen his position against the factions opposed 
to his Government. In Japan at that time, the late 
Marshal Terauchi was at the helm. Terauchi, a 
recognized militarist, was inclined to see eye to eye 
with the Chinese Premier, also a militarist. The 
Japanese Prime Minister, patriotic in his own way, 
hoped to make China Japan’s ally, and thought the 
moment opportune for the realization of that hope. 

And so under the egis of expediting China’s 
participation in the World War, the Japanese 
Premier advanced huge loans amounting to some 
140,000,000 yen. Of this sum about 40,000,000 yen 
was borne directly by the Japanese Government. 
The remaining 100,000,000 yen was allotted to the 
Yokohama Specie Bank, the Bank of Chosen, and 
the Bank of Formosa. The Japanese emissary who 
negotiated these loans for Terauchi was one Kemesa- 
buro Nishihara, a private man who had somehow 
ingratiated himself into the Premier’s favor. Nishi- 
hara dealt with the Chinese Government over the 
head of the Japanese minister at Peking, who, 
though resenting the affront, had no courage either 
to bolt or to resign. The whole thing was a mad ven- 
ture conceived by a militarist eager to extend 
Japan’s influence on the Continent. But Terauchi 
was as shortsighted as he was grandiose. He failed 
to see, what was obvious to everyone else, that 
Japan, by aiding the militaristic Government at 
Peking, would inevitably antagonize the factions 
opposed to it. As the power and prestige of the 
Peking Government enhanced under Japanese aid, 
the hostility of the Canton and other factions 
toward Japan became perceptibly greater. The 
Japanese Premier could not see that Peking was not 
China, or that China’s Central Government was 
little more than a name. As for the loans he advanced, 


not a cent has ever been paid by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, either on principal or interest. 

Perhaps i it is too much to expect Japan entirely to 
cancel the Nishihara loans. The banks which took 
the large portion of them must some day balance 
their books. The people, who were unwittingly made 
to shoulder the balance of the load, expect the 
Government to recover the loss some day. The 
successive Cabinets, since the downfall of the 
Terauchi ministry in 1918, have been compelled to 
take cognizance of this painful fact. 

Today, Japan is in penitent mood. She has 
learned a lesson from her costly and disastrous 
misadventures in China in the years 1915-1918. She 
has found out that high-handed diplomacy does not 
work, and that the only way to win China’s friend- 
ship is to be herself honestly and genuinely 
friendly. She has discovered that “helping” China 
with reckless loans is as bad as foisting unreasonable 
demands upon her. The fall of Terauchi in 1918, 
followed by his death a year ago, dealt a severe 
blow to Japan’s military faction, and indications are 
that she will never again tolerate such a militaristic 
diplomacy as was practiced by him. 

Japan has discovered that militarism is the wrong 
policy to pursue with her neighbor. It has never 
gained her more than temporary advantage and has 
cost her a friendship which cannot be rebuilt in 
a moment. Japan needs China, whose vast natural 
resources feed the machinery of her industrial sys- 
tem. And China needs the revenues which such 
exports will bring. Eventually, this reciprocal need 
will work itself out upon a proper basis when Japan 
has continued her present attitude over a suffi- 
ciently long period to allay the suspicions which 
China now casts upon her every act. 


LOWLY, and with what grace she may, Japan is 
retracing her steps in China. Of this new policy, 
Japan’s attitude toward the tariff question of China 
is only an indication. She is ready to recognize 
China’s tariff autonomy. She is willing to abolish 
extraterritoriality for her subjects in China. At the 
same time, she wants to enter into reciprocal tariff 
agreements with China in order to stimulate trade 
between the two countries, for Japan, unlike the 
Western nations interested in Chinese trade, imports 
from China almost as much as she exports. From 
China she buys foodstuffs, minerals, and other raw 
materials, selling in exchange various manufactured 
articles. Because of this commercial relationship, 
Japan believes that a treaty upon a reciprocal basis 
will be mutually beneficial. From China’s standpoint, 
such a treaty, contrary to the unilateral treaties she 
has been striving to terminate or revise, not only is 
no encroachment upon her sovereign rights, but will 
be a commercial advantage to her. To this view the 
Chinese leaders, it is understood, are becoming 
more and more favorably inclined. 
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(Photos courtesy of the Musuem of the American Indian, Heye Foundation) 





This great terraced pyramid served both as a temple and a fortress. It was ascended by a stairway which slopes diagonally 
across the picture. The cross on top, erected in recent years, is 40 feet high 


La Centinela 


An Inca Ruin on the Coast of Peru 
By S. K. Lothrop 


N the coast of Peru near the flourishing modern 

town of Chincha stand vast ruined edifices of ancient 
civilizations. Conspicuous among these is a fortress- 
temple, built in the form of a terraced pyramid, which 
covers an area roughly 330 by 215 feet and is itself 
raised on a platform of much greater extent measuring 
nearly 50 feet in height. On this supporting platform are 
various buildings erected by conquering Inca monarchs, 
including a palace for the Emperor himself, who came 
hither to enjoy the pleasures of sea bathing. Near by stand 
other large edifices, including 
a second terraced pyramid 
and palace, while for miles 
around may be detected 
ancient cemeteries packed 
with mummified burials and 


other evidence of former a (  —" 


inhabitants. 

In ancient times, centuries 
ago, the Chincha valley em- 
braced the capital of a power- 
ful kingdom which extended 
many leagues to the south. 
Here, too, was a famous 
shrine of the god Chincha 
Camac, and the natives also 
worshiped Mamacoche, the 
Sea Mother, who caused the 





A sunken court filled with débris fallen from above 


13 


fish to be plentiful and sent cool winds to temper the heat 
of the sun-baked land. 

Unfortunately for the Chincha, the wealth of their land 
attracted the notice of the Inca Emperor, Pachacutec 
(1425-1478), who descended upon the southern provinces 
accompanied by his son, Prince Yupanqui, and his 
brother, Gen. Capac Yupanqui, together with an army 
of 30,000 men. They demanded surrender and installa- 
tion of worship of the sun, from which the Inca believed 
himself descended. The Chincha replied that anyone 
could see that their god, the 
sea, was bigger than the Inca 
god, the sun, and they defied 
the invading army. So war 
started and was waged fero- 
ciously until the Chincha were 
at last beaten into surrender. 

Thus the Inca became mas- 
ter of the valley of Chincha, 
and there he erected a temple 
to the sun — which is illus- 
trated on these pages — so 
great that it overshadowed 
the shrine of the god Chincha 
Camac. He also built for 
himself a palace and other 
edifices to house his troops 
and courtiers. 
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Inca PacHacurec 


The two Inca rulers here depicted conquered the coastal 
districts of Peru and incorporated them in their empire. They 
also raised the pyramid and palace of La Centinela. At the time 
of the Spanish conquest, the Inca domain extended from what is 
now the southern part of the Republic of Colombia to the River 
Maule in Chile. Well-kept roads, often marvels of engineering 
skill, served to unify this large area. 





The Inca palace of La Centinela. Today badly ruined, its walls still bear traces of elaborate frescoes. The Emperor's 





Inca YupANngul 


The history of the Inca conquests may easily be compared 
with the history of growth of the Roman Empire, for the Inca 
represented civilization, and their opponents, barbarism. After a 
successful campaign, Inca arts, industries, and religion were 
imposed on the conquered, and, if they proved intractable, 

_ large numbers might be transported elsewhere to be absorbed 
by communities which had accepted the Inca régime. 





cons 





bath may be seen near the outer wall on the right 
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The southwestern corner of 
the palace of La Centinela 
Showing the fortresslike 


character of the construction 





A pottery doll found by the 

University of California 

expedition in the Chincha 
valley 


A narrow street runs be- 
tween the palace and 
another building which 
once may have housed the 
Emperor's bodyguard 
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‘The two lower terraces on 
the west side of the big 
pyramid. The arched pas- 
sageway penetrates to the 
court illustrated above 


A room decorated with stucco relief on one of the upper terraces of the big pyramid. Birds and fishes may be seen at the top and 
bottom of the embellishment 
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By Fred DeWitt Shelton 


” HE Washington Representative” has sup- 
planted the old-style “lobbyist,” and with 
the change in name has come a new tech- 

nique, a new modus operandi, which has put a 

different face on the vast system of unofficial repre- 

sentation that has become a fixture in the national 
capital. There has come a new dignity to this busi- 
ness, a new frankness and honesty. Also, in general, 


republic. In his first message to Congress he de- 
nounced the system of what he called an “insidious 
lobby.” The result was a Congressional investiga- 
tion that revealed some startling facts. 

The findings of the committee may be said to 
have served as a sort of new code of practices for 
subsequent legislative activities of organizations. 
Today, there is more frankness, more publicity, 


a new effectiveness. 

The word “lobby” has come 
to have a malodorous connota- 
tion. It implies undue influence 
exerted by particular interests 
which devote themselves to the 
lobbies of committee rooms and 
private rooms of members of 
Congress in an effort — dark 
and secretive — to influence leg- 
islation. One pictures a sinister 
and surreptitious drive on Con- 
gress by forces well “heeled” 
with funds. An agent (lobbyist) 
is hired who has the gift of a 
facile and persuasive tongue, a 
way with men, an alert mind, 


and no New England conscience . 





An agent with the gift of ‘‘a 
facile and persuasive tongue, 
a way with men, an alert mind, 
and no New England conscience 
to guide him in choosing between 
right and wrong. ... This is 
the picture that most people used 
to see when the word ‘lobby’ was 
mentioned.” But times have 
changed, and the “‘Washington 
Representative” has supplanted 
this doubtful figure, says the 
author. Five years in Washing- 
ton with the National Chamber 
and further activities as field 
secretary of the American City 
Bureau have given Mr. Shelton 
ample opportunity to observe 

the methods followed 


more direct appeal to public 
opinion, and with it all a more 


- vigorous and unrelenting pres- 


sure brought to bear upon Con- 
gressional representatives. 
Group influence on Congress is 
greater today than ever before. 

The growth of organizations 
has proceeded to the point 
where scarcely a line of activity 
— industrial,commercial, social, 
religious, political, patriotic, 
fraternal, or what not — is not 
represented by a national asso- 
ciation. At present, I can name 
in excess of two hundred such 
organizations. Of the number, 
Mr. Frank R. Kent considers 





toguide him in choosing between 





that perhaps sixty are really 
effective, with sufficient finan- 








right and wrong. He carries 
the moneybag of his employers 
with instructions to get results and not to keep 
books on the expenditures he makes. At Wash- 


ington, he buttonholes Senators and Representa- 


tives and regales them singly and in groups with 
sumptuous dinners at the best hotels. Through per- 
sistence, social contact, political “pull,” and politi- 
cal pressure the skillful lobbyist finally sees an act 
of Congress placed on the statute books which gives 
him what he came to Washington to accomplish. 
This is the picture that most people used to see 
when the word “lobby” was mentioned. Many peo- 
ple still have the same picture in mind. At one time, 
the sort of thing I have described was not uncom- 
mon. It is now largely a thing of the past, despite 
occasional instances where the same trick is still 
employed. While such tactics are seldom used today, 
they are still less frequently successful when used. 
The art of influencing Congress for special ends 


-has been employed since the first Congress. In cer- 


tain periods, the abuses have been flagrant; at other 
times, taken as a matter of course. When Woodrow 
Wilson became President in 1913, he was given evi- 
dences of practices that convinced him of a most 
unhealthy condition in the legislative affairs of the 


cial or voting strength back of 
them to compel consideration. There are a great 
many that do not maintain offices in the capital, but 
send representatives to Washington in the course of 
the sessions of Congress when some measure of 
special significance to them is up for consideration. 


HIS group of “legislative agents” is com- 

posed of men of marked ability. They are well 
paid and are adept in the art of political manoeuvres 
and legislative procedure. Man for man they meas- 
ure higher in ability than Congressmen. Behind 
them are enormous resources of membership, 
wealth, and influence. This is the group that con- 
stitutes unofficial representation in our national 
Government. The schoolboys and girls who have 
been taught the simple outlines of our Federal 
Government should learn that representation is not 
as direct as it appears on paper. It is easy to describe 
our Congress as a body made up of Representatives 
elected by direct vote of the people from 435 Con- 
gressional districts and from the forty-eight States. 
To learn, however, of the actual workings of 
Congress one should know of this extragovern- 
mental system of group representation which has 
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gressman has perhaps 235,000 constituents in the 
eight or ten counties which he represents. The un- 
official legislative representative may have a million 
important constituents located in forty-eight States. 

There are a few outstanding organizations that 
enfold within their membership great bodies of citi- 
zens reaching into every State in the Union. There 
is the American Federation of Labor with an affili- 
ated membership of approximately 3,000,000 union- 
ized workers. Since 1881, when it was organized, it 
has been continuously a factor at Washington, 
fighting at all times for the rights and interests of its 
membership. The Federation has its national head- 
quarters at Washington where it owns an eight- 
story office building. 


N a similar scale the business interests of the 
nation arerepresented by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, a federation of local 
chambers of commerce and trade associations which 
came into existence in 1912. It now has in its mem- 
bership over 1,400 member organizations, with an 
underlying membership of approximately 800,000 
individual business men, firms, and corporations. 
In addition, the Chamber has some 16,000 individual 
and associate members — business men and firms — 
who give direct financial support. It is from this 
latter source that the bulk of the revenues are re- 
ceived. The National Chamber from its beginning 
has maintained its headquarters in Washington and 
now occupies its own building, an imposing struc- 
ture of classic design, completed in 1924 at a cost 
of nearly $3,000,000. 

The farmers likewise are afforded nation-wide 
representation at Washington through the American 
Farm Bureau Federation which came into being in 
1920. It is a federation of forty-five State farm 
bureaus, which have in turn a substructure of 1,800 
county farm bureaus. This organization claims to 
speak for something like 2,000,000 farmers. Its 
head offices are at Chicago, the metropolis of corn 
and cattle; but from the first it has maintained an 
office and staff in Washington to speak for agricul- 
ture on questions demanding national legislation. 

Three great agencies of public opinion — labor, 
business, agriculture! Their membership rosters in- 
clude not quite fifteen per cent of the gainfully em- 
ployed citizens of the United States. Indirectly, 
however, they reflect the sentiments and _philoso- 
phies of much greater numbers. They are per- 
manent in character, national in scope, have a 
continuing program, and represent substantial eco- 
nomic and social groups with a common purpose. On 
all major issues in Congress they will be found 
drawing up their battle lines. 

There are many other associations actively func- 
tioning in the great game of influencing legislation, 


although they are not so broad in scope nor so 
powerful as the three I have described. The Na- 
tional Education Association, for example, for many 
years has been speaking nationally for several hun- 
dred thousand school-teachers. The National Grange 
vigorously espoused the farmers’ cause many years 
before the Farm Bureau Federation came into exist- 
ence. It has a legislative representative in Washing- 
ton, and while its numerical strength is not as great 
as the newer organization, it still exerts a definite 
influence upon public policies at the national capital. 

Various business groups have their associations, 
such as the National Association of Manufacturers, 
the National Coal Association, the lumber manu- 
facturers, which vigorously assert their organized 
strength to protect the interests of their members in 
matters that particularly affect their special line of 
business. Then there is the American Legion repre- 
senting directly nearly 700,000 ex-service men and 
indirectly over 4,000,000 veterans of the World War. 
This organization has been largely responsible for 
many important pieces of legislation. The Anti- 
Saloon League, representing nobody knows how 
many paying members, is still keeping an eagle eye 
on friends and foes of liquor in the Congressional 
legislative chambers. 

There are always a good many associations cre- 
ated by enthusiasts for the purpose of initiating and 
putting through some specific bill. These are likely 
to have short lives, flaming high for a while and 
then flickering out when their first purposeis achieved 
or hopelessly lost or when their sponsors’ enthusi- 
asm cools to the point of closing their purses. But 
organizations of the other type go on year after 
year. Each year they have a program to submit to 
Congress. They are equally alert on the defensive 
side. If a bill is introduced or advanced that is 
inimical to their members’ interests, the word is 
immediately flashed to the members throughout the 
country and the full force of the membership 
strength is called upon to join in concerted action 
of protest and opposition. 


HE process of lawmaking is too complex to 

analyze accurately the various factors involved. 
The evidence is intangible, but one who watches the 
process can say with the greatest confidence that 
the special and unofficial bodies operating at 
Washington are in good measure responsible for 
much that becomes law. It was obvious, for ex- 
ample, that the famous Adamson Eight Hour Act 
of 1916, which was passed as an alternative to a 
general railway strike, was the direct result of the 
demands of the railway brotherhoods. Both friends 
and enemies of the prohibition movement agree that 
the Eighteenth Amendment was largely the work 
of the Anti-Saloon League. Since 1872 the Prohibi- 
tion party had been trying to accomplish the same 
end, but it never got very far. (Continued on page 26) 
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As in a Glass 


By Clara Platt Meadowcroft 


I. Time 


Through this dark cavern I carry a torch to light me, 
Walking within a little circle of brightness; 

Behind me the shadows dwindle away; 

Ahead they tower above me; 

And I pass along with my torch. 


You are safe in the dark, you are far in the past behind me; 

It is only the flickering of my torch that makes these 
menacing shadows. 

If I dared dash that flame to the ground and put out the 
glare that blinds me, 

Could I not then look back and see, by another light, dim 
in the darkness, , 

All the things I have known and those I shall know, — 

Enduring together? 

Should I not then see you, still standing beside me, 

And past and present and future, 

One, and not three? 


Casting a flickering ray behind and before me, 
Lighting a wavering circle about me, 
Time is the torch I carry in my hand. 


I could not reach you and I heard you call. 


IT. Space 


There were miles and miles between us: 

Miles of streets where I used to go carrying bundles 

Back and forth, back and forth, never settled, between us; 

Miles of words — futile attempts at understandings — 

Blocking the road, piling up obstacles higher and higher. 

Once I could ieap them, afterward wearily climbing and 
stumbling 

To reach your door; 

And when I finally reached it, ° 

The door was bolted against me. 


I heard you call — but the miles had lengthened to world’s 
end. 
I could not reach you nor help you. I turned away, — 


And there, there, was your house and your door wide open; 
And there were you — with your hand reaching out to me. 


III. Motion 


My hand drew back a curtain. 


There was a morning and there was a springtime, 

Palest green with a ripple of running silver, 

Running backward, away. 

There was a child with a windy cloak in an arbor; 

All things slipped away from her, one after another, 

Slipping backward, away. 

Last, the child, and with her the morning and 
springtime 

All slipped backward, away. 


Where they went, all dead splendors had gone 
before them. 
My handdropped from the curtain. I turned aside; — 


And there, standing up in the sky, were arches of 
April, 

Ripple of green and the pale gold buds of forsythia; 

Young streams starting and ripple of silver; 

All lost treasures of spring and the early morning; 

And there in the arbor 

Was the child with a windy cloak. 


My hand, that pushed back the curtain, made 
all the motion; 

My own hand, pushing back the curtain, was all 
that moved. 


IV. Change 


I looked for you in the place where you had been, 

And I could not see you. 

I ran about wildly, trying to find you; 

I could not find you. 

I waited — deceiving myself — for you to come; 

But you did not come. 

Then I threw myself on the ground where your 
footprints had lain; 

My eyes were blinded. I hid my face in the grass. | 


Eyes, eyes, that cannot hold a vision steadily, 
Not even the most familiar form when it suffers the 
aéry change! 


Light crept up out of darkness, 
As through water, as in a glass; — 
Long stems of lilies, dim whiteness 


of petals wavering, 


As through water, as in a glass; — 
Then you — in the old place standing — 


and smiling — 


As through water — as in a glass — 
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Quantity Production on Broadway 


jie accumulation of mediocre plays 


or of mediocre productions of good 
plays on Broadway in the last few 
weeks has given some wise observers no 
little concern. Is the pace becoming too 
strenuous to permit fine workmanship? 
Are playwrights being pushed too hard by 


ambitious managers? Or is there simply a . 


dearth of really fine material? A post- 
season review may disclose the true situa- 
tion, but right now we are too close to it, 
and simply have that uncomfortable in- 
tuition that something is radically wrong. 

There was, for example, that scenically 
exciting production of “Arabesque” with 
amazing settings by Norman Bel Geddes. 
Here a trivial play was distorted out of all 
proportion to its theme to serve as the 
excuse for scenic experimentation. True 
proportion was lost, and the play failed 
dismally. Another bold experiment, the 
Liveright production of “Hamlet” in 
modern clothes, failed for a different rea- 
son. The main idea, by the common 
consensus of critics, proved sound. The re- 
statement of the tragedy in forms famil- 
iar to us today threw into splendid relief 
many scenes and many bits of charac- 
terization which have somehow lost their 
vitality in the traditional production. But 
through the carelessness of the manage- 
ment, a most essential point was neg- 
lected. The background of the drama did 
not come to life. Hamlet did not move in 
the atmosphere of a court — not even of 
the most informal of modern courts. This 
was a Long Island drawing-room Hamlet, 
thus bereft of one of the universal ele- 
ments on which the importance and dig- 
nity of the tragedy depend. 


N Rostand’s “Don Juan,” the Green- 
wich Village Theatre also essayed 
something of considerable importance and 
fine literary merit. The stage settings were 
imaginative and well —though perhaps 
too rigidly — conceived. The direction was 
more than fair, particularly in the difficult 
scene where the ghosts of the Don’s many 
loves hover before his mystified eyes. But 
the casting was quite inadequate. Augustin 
Duncan’s devil was too benign, too 
rounded, too completely lacking in the 
sardonic touch. And even Violet Kemble 
Cooper displayed too earthly and metallic 
a voice for the White Ghost, whose mystic 
presence should give purport to the whole 
play. Once more, a lack of balance and 
care resulted in failure. 

To add one more to the list of specific 
examples, the Druce and Street revival of 
Sheridan’s “School for Scandal” matched 
delicious costuming and meticulous stage 
setting with a cast that fumbled nearly 


By R. Dana Skinner 


every opportunity for pungency and 
sparkle. This comedy of rather dubious 
philosophy, with its paucity of charac- 
terization and its reliance on type and 
verbal gymnastics, can have but one merit 
on the modern stage, and that is super- 
latively fine, brisk acting. When Mrs. 
Insull as Lady Teazle has but one series of 





( White ) 


HELEN Hayes 


This brilliant young comédienne wins new 
laurels by her performance in James Forbes’ 
“Young Blood” 


gestures for all occasions, and when the 
general action is frequently slowed down 
to funereal tempo, the result is deplorable. 
At the present writing, the play is still 
running, but without much zest in the 
race if the mood of a typical audience is 
any fair criterion. 

On the happier side of the field, certain 
comedies: of fair merit are holding their 
own, thanks to crude but sound qualities 
they hold. “The Butter and Egg Man,” 
which narrates the trials of a young man 
from the West who comes to New York 
with ambitions to be a theatrical producer, 
sparkles at most times with the native wit 
and dialogue of “the profession.” It does 
not attempt to do more than create amus- 
ing situations, and it succeeds through 
doing just that with skill and precision. It 
is marred by the profanity craze and oc- 
casional needless vulgarity, but not, as so 
many recent ventures have been, by lack 
of proportion or by the omission of some 
one element of fundamental importance. 
Gregory Kelly plays the lead — from 
which fact you can quickly visualize the 
unhappy but triumphant hero. 

And another unambitious but wholly 


adequate comedy within its limited field 
is “Applesauce,” a sort of modulated 
“Show-Off,” using, instead of the chronic 
boaster, the man who ambles through life 
by various forms of well-meant flattery. 
It is frankly a small-town play and pre- 
tends to no higher title. It gives you a 
smooth and harmless evening, peppered 
by occasional bits of real wit and con- 
siderable excellent characterization. 


F the prolific Owen Davis’ farce, 

“Easy Come, Easy Go,” not quite 
so much can be said. Its last act drags toan 
unfortunate length, and farce is too often 
played up for its own sake. As a story of 
what happens to two light-fingered gentle- 
men who find themselves hiding on a 
health farm, it has possibilities which Mr. 
Davis cannot resist using beyond their 
legitimate limits. If he were a little less 
prolific and a little more careful when he 
turns to this type of work, we could look 
forward with a more confident eagerness 
to each new effort. As it is, I suspect that 
Otto Kruger’s acting carries a large part 
of the box-office burden, with Victor 
Moore assisting lustily. 

In James Forbes’ highly artificial play, 
“Young Blood,” the one radiant spot is 
Helen Hayes — and this in spite of the 
handicap of having to read her way pain- 
fully through as forced and unnatural a 
conglomeration of new and old slang as I 
have ever listened to. The main theme 
deals seriously with the conflict of a son 
and father in a motherless home. But Mr. 
Forbes sticks to this theme with only 
sporadic earnestness. The rest of the time 
he seems to be trying to write farce, based 
on an old man’s idea of what young people 
are. The result is a deplorable mixture of 
incongruous elements. In spite of this, 
Helen Hayes manages to force into her 
part something of that pristine charm 
which first made Broadway gulp over 
“Dear Brutus.” Either Barrie is the only 
playwright made to order for Miss Hayes, 
or her managers have been very cruel to 
her in making her perform season after 
season in metallic flapper réles. 


ISS HAYES had a respite last 

year in Cleopatra, but was not at 
the time quite ready for the task. The 
change, however, has done her good. She 
has regained what many feared she had 
lost. If Barrie cannot furnish another 
play at once, perhaps someone like Dan 
Totheroh can. To give us all sheer joy, 
she must come back to us soon in the 
eager outreaching and poignant poetry of 
youth. In those delicate reaches of the soul 
she is nearly supreme. 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


anything written by Elizabeth Robins 

Pennell or by Joseph Pennell, or by 
both of them, is worth reading. Their 
“ Life of Whistler” is, of course, a stand- 
ard and classic work of its kind, but I also 
remember with pleasure Mrs. Pennell’s 
“Our House and the People in It” and 
“Our Philadelphia,” and Mr. Pennell’s 
“Two Pilgrims’ Progress,” “The Stream 
of Pleasure,” and “Our Sentimental Jour- 
ney Through France and Italy.” The Pen- 
nells had a natural genius for vagabonding, 
and as their wanderings were done by 
bicycle, they were kindred spirits to me 
long before I ever had the pleasure of 
seeing or meeting them. Apart altogether 
from Mr. Pennell’s distinction as an artist, 
I enjoyed the distinction of this couple as 
unusual personalities. 

In Joseph Pennell’s new book, “The 
Adventures of an Illustrator” (Little, 
Brown), all my old interest is revived, and 
again the interest may be distributed over 
various fields according to one’s taste. To 
those who delight in a handsome book, 
this volume at once recommends itself, 
with its innumerable, finely reproduced 
illustrations and its general appearance of 
dignity and good taste. There are speci- 
mens of the artist’s various kinds of work 
— etchings, lithographs, and drawings — 
many of them not available elsewhere. The 
technical problems of the illustrator are 
discussed by this master of his craft in a 
manner which must prove helpful to those 
in search of practical information. 


|: has long been a rule of mine that 


HE scope of the book includes every 

phase of the author’s career, from the 
unsettled date of his birth in Philadelphia 
down to the war and his disillusioned 
return to America from a world which he 
regards as irreparably destroyed. We see 
him in Louisiana with Cable, in Italy with 
Howells, his long association with the 
Century and Harper’s in their heyday; 
then there is the London chapter, with 
Whistler and Beardsley, with Wells and 
Shaw; then France and experiences in 
every corner of Europe; the United States 
and the Panama Canal; and finally the 
war period, offering the strange task of 
finding beauty in the machinery of modern 
warfare. With his opinion of modern war 
exacerbated, if anything, Mr. Pennell left, 
nevertheless, a record of its picturesque 
quality and sinister strength: the supreme 
expression ‘of what he has called the 
Wonder of Work. 

That Mr. Pennell should have done this 
is perhaps all the more remarkable because 
his loathing of war and contempt for all 
its trappings are equaled only by his 





intense conviction that the last war sig- 
nified the end of everything that made up 
his civilization. Symbolically, it caused 
him the loss of much valuable material, 
possessions cherished as memoirs of a 
lifetime. That material personal loss cor- 


‘responds to a greater loss which colors his 


retrospective reflections. Another drop of 
acid is added to the corrosive humor of his 
comments on men and manners. 


T the present time, when acquies- 
cence and conformity seem to be 
the most valued elements of American crit- 
icism, one has merely to differ from the 
prevailing opinion on any subject to be 
accused of “bitterness.” To refuse one’s 
tribute to some popular charlatan who is 
financially successful is to incur the charge 
of being embittered and jealous of that 
success. The notion that one simply tries 
to maintain one’s self-respect by clinging 
to the heresy of truth is never entertained. 
Consequently, to many reviewers, Mr. 
Pennell appears as the archfiend of 
“bitterness.” To me, I confess, this sharp 
edge to his mind, this acid disillusion- 
ment, give an added flavor to his philos- 
ophy. Amid so much sweetness without 
light Mr. Pennell’s heterodoxy is welcome. 
It spares the reader those pointless 
recollections of great men with which so 
many books are carefully weighted to lend 
a reflected importance to their authors. 
Mr. Pennell is too sure of himself to think 
it necessary to borrow glamour from his 
association with others. He prefers rather 
to strip some of the gilt off the ginger- 
bread and show us what was really under- 
neath. His impressions of Bernard Shaw, 
based upon long and fairly intimate con- 
tact, are very much like my own, derived 
from slight acquaintance, but they are not 
by any means a reflection of the Shaw 
of the hero worshipers. 

“IT suppose,” he says, “it was writing on 
art that gave Shaw the idea that he was an 
authority on the subject, but to this day 
he don’t know the difference between a 
photograph and a painting, though he 


prefers the photograph, and all his art 
notions are based on the photograph, as 
his art writings prove and his portrait of 
himself, by himself, shows.” Mr. Pennell’s 
first meeting with Shaw was at the time 
the London Star was launched: the paper 
which was to make the reputation of such 
people as H. W. Massingham and A. B. 
Walkley, but which actually lived because 
the horse-racing news was excellent. Pen- 
nell succeeded Shaw as the art critic when 
the latter found “there was not enough 
advertisement in it for him,” and went in 
for music, “calling himself Corno di Bas- 
setto, for, as he said, he was going to blow 
his own horn until it was heard.” The 
Pennells and Shaw, and the Pennells’ cook 
and Shaw’s cook, had many conflicts when 
they all lived at Adelphi Terrace, but in 
spite of preaching Socialism “from the tail 
end of his sixty-horse-power Mercedes 
car,” Shaw “is not at all bad when he 
forgets to preen and prattle, only he rarely 
forgets.” 

It is a fortunate thing for Mr. Pennell 
that his Americanism is authentic and 
that he can look back upon that childhood 
with the Philadelphia Quakers which he 
so charmingly describes, for his attitude 
toward contemporary American phenom- 
ena is usually inspired by justice untem- 


_pered with mercy! Standardization, he 


declares, has produced Americans who 
“mostly do not grow up but are mental 
and moral runts and feeble-minded; aged 
about fourteen.” He shows some fine types 
of Philadelphia business men of his child- 
hood, including his own father; but ap- 
pends this note to the latter’s portrait: 
“Tt is interesting to contrast these real 
American types with portraits of Ameri- 
cans of the same class to-day. Both are 
clean shaven, but the men of the past had 
character which showed in their faces. 
Those of the present day are standardized, 
as can be seen in the Sunday newspapers 
from the pages of which they grin and 
smirk.” 


R. PENNELL, as I say, is fortu- 
nate in being above suspicion of 
alien heresy! He thinks that “scarce any 
American business man knows his business 
or his place, and is always trying to get 
into yours,” and blasphemes constantly 
against the national gods, which are de- 
stroying America as the war destroyed 
Europe. The Philadelphia he loved isgone, 
“all the beauty of Penn’s sylvan city — 
my home — that I foolishly thought to 
help to preserve, wrecked by vandals 
and uplifters, foreigners and fools.” Many 
Americans, I fancy, will respond to the 
poignancy of this record. 
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The Father of His Country 


THE DIARIES OF GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON. Edited by Fobn C. Fitz- 
patrick. Published under the aus- 
pices of the Regent and Vice-Regents 
of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Associa- 
tion of the Union. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 4 vols. $25.00. 


OR the first time, all the diaries 
Fk kept by George Washington which 

are known to be in existence have 
been collected and printed in a uniform 
edition. This work has been made possible 
through the generosity of the Mount 
Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union. 
The editor has done his work excel- 
lently. The arrangement, the notes, the 
vast amount of accurate information 
conveniently at hand, the index — all the 
careful and painstaking work of editing 
so large a work has been carried through, 
as far as I can see, without a flaw. For 
this all Americans and all admirers of 
George Washington anywhere may well 
be grateful. 

One cannot pretend that the diaries are 
consistently interesting. Most of them are 
rather on the dull side: the record of 
a country gentleman who noted the 
weather day by day, the state of the crops, 
and the progress of his agricultural ex- 
periments. He went to church on Sun- 
days, attended to his duties, entertained 
his neighbors, and rode to hounds. Yet 
without these records it would be im- 
possible to pierce through the myths and 
legends and determine what manner of 
man the Father of his Country really 
was. Perhaps one surmises as much from 
the things he did not write in his diaries 
as from the written records. Consistent 
diarists are rarely reticent. Sooner or 
later their vanity betrays them. Sooner 
or later the passions hidden beneath the 
mask of imperturbability break through 
some “fault” in the surface and spill 
all over the betraying page. Not so with 
Washington. From first to last, he sticks 
to palpable fact. The objectivity of the 
realist, the directness and common sense 
of the man of action, of the doer, rather 
than the dreamer, and perhaps the pride 
of a great gentleman, of a great man 
sufficient unto himself never fail him. It is 
an extraordinary example of self-control. 
In a little man such prosaics might be 
due to sheer shortness of vision and 
stupidity, but in one who certainly 
achieved greatness, whom the world 
admired and whom his people idolized, it 
can only spring from a sustained purpose 
upheld by unfailing will. 

Washington did not form the diary 
habit until he was nearly forty years old. 


A Review by D. R. 


His early records concern isolated ex- 
periences, his trip to the Barbados in 
1751-52, his campaigns in the French and 
Indian Wars. Mr. Fitzpatrick is of the 
opinion that the consecutive diary record 
began in 1760, and that the full daily 
record did not begin until 1767. From 
that time until June, 1775, the record is 
complete. It is interesting to note that 
Washington at no time in those storm- 
gathering years makes any reference in 
his diaries to the growing discontents. 





(Courtesy Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
From ‘‘ The Diaries of George Washington” 


He states, for example, with whom he 
dined in Philadelphia during September, 
1774, but fails to mention the fact that 
he was attending the session of the First 
Continental Congress. In October of that 
year, he so far relented as to mention, 
“At Congress till three o’clock,” or “At 
Congress all the forenoon” — but that is 
all. Truly a reticent conspirator! 


S a matter of fact, Washington was 
primarily a country gentleman, 

his life devoted to the successful manage- 
ment of his large estate. He left this life 
which fascinated him only at the call of 
duty, and eagerly returned to it at the 
earliest opportunity. The diaries show 
his constant experimentations in farm- 
ing, his exact and careful accounting, his 
close superintendence on all the details of 
his various plantations. The handling of 
so large a property was indeed a “big” 
business. Perhaps no better training for the 
qualities, not so much the military as the 


executive qualities, necessary for the re- 
sponsible command of an army in the 
field could have been provided in Eight- 
eenth Century America. 

As a true man of action, Washington 
was too busy during the war and most of 
his official life as President to keep a 
daily record of events. His diaries, there- 
fore, concern for the most part the calmer 
periods of life at Mount Vernon. Indeed, 
in the later seventeen-sixties he showed 

-signs of caring more for sport than for 
his duties. In February, 1768, we note: 


12, Fox hunting with Colo. Fairfax, etc. 
— Catched two foxes. 

13. Hunting in the same company. 
Catched 2 more foxes. None dind at 
Mt. Vernon, 

18. Went a ducking between breakfast 
and dinner. 

20. Fox hunting with Captn. Posey. 
Catched a fox. 

23. Fox hunting with Captn. Posey. 
Catched a fox we suppose, but being 
dark could not find it. 

24. Went a ducking between breakfast 
and dinner and killd 2 Mallards and 
5 bald faces,” 


and so on. 


HE great number of foxes slain will 

surprise modern sportsmen, but the 
records of “treed a fox” indicate that 
the Father of his Country was hunting the 
gray varmint and not its red cousin. 
George Washington, Esq., was a keen 
hunting man, but as an M. F. H. his 
kennel management was distinctly faulty. 
The breeding of his hounds seems to have 
owed as much to casual gallantries as to 
any settled scheme on the part of the 
Master. 

The diaries which lapse during the 
Revolution are revived after it. Perhaps 
as interesting as any are the ones dealing 
with his tours through the Eastern States 
in 178g, and through the Southern States 
in 1791. Observing the state of the roads, 
of the farming country, the people, and the 
natural objects, he accepted and recorded 
with his usual calm the continued wor- 
shiping ovations in every town and city by 
the people who adored him. What fires 
burned beneath that calm exterior! What 
reservoirs of passion beneath that im- 
perturbable control! Lee learned at 
Monmouth when for a moment the gates 
opened and Washington burned him like 
a flame. But the reader of these diaries 
would never know unless, indeed, he 
realized that the very restraint of such 
writing sprang from the necessity of 
restraint; that the strong will was needed 
to control strong passions. 
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New 


The Life and Letters of W. T. Stead. 
Edited by Frederick Whyte. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 2 vols. $12.00. 


N exceptionally fine picture of a 
many-sided, much-hated, much-ad- 
mired man. No more vigorous personality 
appeared in English journalism during 
the last fifty years than W. T. Stead. 
Attacked and attacking, abused and abus- 
ing, he went his way with a confidence 
both in his rightness as a man and his 
flair as a journalist. The biographer has 
portrayed him accurately, yet somehow 
the picture lacks charm. One feels that 
the dynamic force of his living personality 
must have been the quality which made 
people admire him and uphold him, and 
that quality the biographer has merely 
written about, but somehow failed to 
make altogether real. Students of jour- 
nalism will find this book exceptionally 
valuable, but readers of almost any cate- 
gory will enjoy it. 


** eK * 


The Doctor Looks at Biography. By Joseph 
Collins. New York: Geo. H. Doran 
Co. $3.00. 


HE doctor has a talent for being in- 

teresting in spite of his sins. I have 
seldom met a worst critic than Joseph 
Collins or one with a more annoying self- 
confidence, more given to quick, final, 
large opinions. One would hesitate to fol- 
low his professional diagnosis if it were 
given with the same gusto and assurance 
which surround his literary pronun- 
ciamentos with such an aura of half 
knowledge. And yet these rather silly 
discussions of recent biographies and 
autobiographies are undeniably readable 
and interesting; they are shallow, perhaps, 
but they go rippling on. Mr. Gamaliel 
Bradford’s preface to “Wives” is worth 
this entire book. 


xx * * *& 


Collected Stories and Tales. By Fitz-James 
O’Brien. Edited by Edward J. 
O’Brien. New York: Albert & Charles 
Boni. $2.00. 


OTe 6 tales are strikingly simi- 
lar to Poe’s in their bizarre and 
sinister themes; but since they were writ- 
ten, taste has changed and, we cannot help 
feeling, for the better. Mr. Edward 
O’Brien in his introduction rightly calls 
the first story in the volume — “The 
Diamond Lens” — a masterpiece, yet it 
is a triumph achieved when canons of 
criticism were different from those pre- 
vailing today, and it is clearly the best of 
the collection. In spite of the dramatic 


Books in Brief Review 


power with which the mysterious and 
occult are handled, the essential unreality 
of the tales will repel many readers. 


** * *K * 


The Madonna of the Barricades. By J. St. 
Loe Strachey. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2.00. 


R. STRACHEY has written a de- 

lightful novel. He has chosen for 
his central theme the plots and conspir- 
acies of the Carbonari, working out 
ultimately in the revolution of 1848 and 
the barricades in the streets of Paris. The 
hero, a fine young Englishman, falls in 
love with a charming Italian girl, the 
daughter of an exiled chieftain of the 
Carbonari, and becomes involved in all 
the adventures of deadly intrigue. The 
story is told simply and quietly, but 
neither the romance nor the adventures 
passed through suffer from the reticence 
of the teller of the tale. On the contrary, 
the book thrills with the excitement of 
youth facing great adventures and trying 
at the same time not to make too great an 
exhibition of his emotions. This is Mr. 
Strachey’s first novel. Its readers will 
hope that if he has long neglected Fiction, 
he will now pay her assiduous court and 
write other novels as excellent as this one. 


** *k * * 


The Old Franciscan Missions of Cali- 
fornia. By George Wharton James. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 


ERE is a new edition of Mr. James’ 

useful book on the missions of 
California. The salient facts in the history 
of each mission are related clearly, to- 
gether with a sufficiency of architectural 
information and some of the more in- 
teresting legends. As a guidebook it is 
excellent, but as literature it is prosaic; 
possibly, the presence of essential facts 
and figures prohibits any dramatic 
treatment in a book of this length. Some 
of the glamour of the past may be re- 
captured from the illustrations with which 
the volume is provided. 


*e ke * 


Jefferson and Hamilton. By Claud G. 
Bowers. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $5.00. 


HAT excellent American scholar and 

historian who wrote “The Party 
Battles of the Jackson Period” has added 
new laurels to his brow with this study of 
the long conflict between Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Alexander Hamilton and the 
ideas they represented and championed. 
The two chief figures are admirably 


drawn. They stand out against a back- 
ground which Mr. Bowers has made real 
or nearly so by his sympathetic presenta- 
tion of the contemporary scene. He tries 
to be scrupulously fair, but his mind is 
more hospitable to the Democracy of 
Jefferson than to the aristocratic Feder- 
alism of his great opponent. In time, 
someone, perhaps, will give us a real 
biography of Jefferson, a real summary of 
his character, not omitting his shiftiness, 
his evasions, his small ignobilities, nor his 
versatility and constructive greatness. 
Hamilton played a straighter part; his 
story is easier to tell. Yet he, like Jefferson, 
has suffered from unmeasured praise and 
equally unmeasured abuse. In this valu- 
able volume, Mr. Bowers has tried to tell 
his story faithfully and deal fairly by both 
men. In a surprisingly large measure he 
has succeeded. 
** * * * 


Americana. By Milton Waldman. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $5.00. 


WELL-WRITTEN, well-illustrated 

book dealing with various literary 
and historical sources in American history 
and with the bibliographical rarities con- 
nected with that history. The author’s 
style is agreeable and his information 
wide. His scholarship is sound, but not 
necessarily profound. In his chapter on 
the Spanish explorers, for example, his 
excellent comment on early Spanish 
narratives might have included those vol- 
umes so well translated and published by 
the Certes Society in this country. This 
is perhaps a carping criticism of a work 
which makes no pretension of being 
encyclopedic. Altogether, the book is 
extremely interesting and informative for 
laymen as well as amateurs of curiosities. 


se ** 


The Writing of Fiction. By Edith Whar- 
ton. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00. 


T is hardly to be thought that Mrs. 
Wharton set out in this work to give 
the beginner a lesson in fiction writing; 
nor are the several essays dealing with 
various problems of the novelist and short- 
story writer to be taken as a guide for the 
seasoned craftsmen. Rather, they seem 
to be random comments, issued broadly 
to delight all who are interested in the 
technique of writing. The writer who 
knows his craft will find much to interest 
and aid him in the author’s illumination 
of a score of fiction’s stumblingblocks. 
The essays are delightfully written; 
those who shun the academic idiom need 
have nothing to fear from Mrs. Wharton. 
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What the World Is Doing 





(Keystone) 
SENATOR CLAUDE SWANSON 


The Virginian Democrat who opened the debate 
on the World Court 


the United States Senate on De- 
cember 17 when Senator CLauDE 
A. Swanson opened the fight for rat- 
ification of his resolution, embodying 
the Harpinc-HucuEs- 
Coo.ipGE reservations, for 
United States adherence to 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. Senator Swanson, who is the 
ranking Democrat on the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, spoke for four hours 
while Senators on the floor and visitors 
who crowded the galleries listened at- 
tentively. He outlined the horrors of war 
and the part which the World Court would 
play in making them a thing of the past. 
He admitted that the Court was the 
“creature of the League,” but that be- 
yond that point, it was independent of it 
and.not to be thought of as a means for 
drawing us into the League of Nations. 
On the second day, Senator Lenroot of 
Wisconsin and Senator WatsH of Mon- 
tana took up the fight where Senator 
Swanson had left it, urging American 
adherence. Senator Len- 
ROOT injected a partisan 
note into his address when 
he recalled that the Repub- 
lican party had pledged itself to the Court 
in its 1924 platform and should fulfill its 
promise to the nation. Senator Borax 


IN ‘tte united St interest turned to 


World Court 
Debate 


Support 


Reservation 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


sought to show that the Court could in no 
way be dissociated from the League’s 
control, and that even though we re- 
_served the right to decide for ourselves 
whether we should be bound by an ad- 
visory opinion of the Court, we could not 
be freed from the League’s influence. 
Mr. Borau suggested reservations of his 
own which he contended would free us 
from such control. The first would make it 
understood that nothing in the statute 
setting up the World Court should be 
construed as meaning that the United 
States would be required to depart from 
its policy of avoiding entangling alliances 
or acting contrary to the dictates of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Second, that the statute 
would not be amended without the con- 
sent of the United States; and third, that 
no force or economic sanction would ever 
be used to enforce a decree of the Court. 
A significant feature of the early debate 
was the admission of Senator GEORGE 
Wuarton Pepper of Pennsylvania that 
he now favored President Coo1ince’s 
proposal. Senator Pepper 
has always been an irrecon- 
cilable foe of the League of 
Nations and transferred his enmity from 
that body to the World Court when 
adherence was first discussed in 1923. 
At that time, he proposed an alternative 
plan which was reported in the Senate and 


Pepper 
Switches 





(Keystone) 


was confidently expected by irreconcilable 
Senators to spell the death of American 
participation because they felt that the 
reservations would make it inacceptable 
to the League. 

At present, it seems certain that when a 
vote in the Senate is taken, the Adminis- 
tration’s policy of adherence will be sus- 
tained. Public opinion in favor of the 
Court seems to be growing 
daily throughout the coun- 
try, and this overwhelming feeling is 
making itself known to Congressmen 
through letters and petitions. 

Col. Wittiam MirtcHett was found 
guilty by an Army court-martial on 
December 17 of violating the 96th Article 
of War. His sentence suspends Colonel 

Mitchell aaa, én! em 4 

Guilty command, with for eiture 0 
all pay and allowances for 
five years. Before the sentence becomes 
effective, however, it must be approved by 
a review board of the Judge-Advocate- 
General of the Army, the Secretary of 
War, and finally by the President. 
Representative Frank R. Rerp, chief 
counsel for Colonel MitcHELL, stated, 
after thé decision had been reached, that 
the court-martial had been simply the 
latest step of the General Staff to“get 
MiTcHELL.” 
Announcement of the sentence was the 


Adherence 





THE BritTISH EVACUATE COLOGNE 


English soldiers departing from the Northern occupied zone. Many left wives and 
sweethearts behind them 
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occasion for an immediate outburst of 
pro-MITcHELL sentiment and a cry for 
reduction of the sentence. Representative 
.__.. La Guarpia of New York 
Indignation i troduced a bill into the 
House to curtail court-martial proceedings 
in time of peace, with direct application 
to the MitcHELt trial and the intention of 
freeing Colonel MircHeE.t from the sen- 
tence imposed upon him. Representative 
Banton of Texas introduced a resolution 
of his own, calling for a five-year sus- 
pension of Brig. Gen. Hucu A. Drum, 
Assistant Chief of Staff, Maj. Gen. 
Dennis E. Notan, acting Chief of Staff, 
together with Brig. Gen. Wriu1am S. 
Graves and Brig. Gen. Epwarp L. Kine, 
the last two being members of the court- 
martial board which tried Colonel 
MircueE Lt. If the sentence of the court- 
martial is approved, Colonel MitcHELL 
will become something of a “man without 
a country. He will not be allowed to resign 
from the Army during that period, and 
though he will have no status in the 
Army, he will still be “of ” it, and will not 
regain a place in civil life. It has not yet 
been established just how much liberty of 
action he will have because his sentence 
is an imprecedented one. 

No decision has béen reached regarding 
acceptance by the United States of the 
invitation from Geneva to participate in 
the coming international conference to 
limit naval and military 
armaments. President Coot- 
IDGE is said to lean favorably toward 
acceptance, even though he feels that the 
United States has little interest in a dis- 
cussion of reducing military armaments. 
The views of leading: Congressmen are 
now being sought with a view to ascertain- 
ing just what the attitude of House and 
Senate would be toward a proposal for 
sending an official American delegation. 

The first constructive result of the re- 
cent Air Service investigations was seen in 
the Senate on December 16, when Senator 
Bincuaw’s bill, embodying many recom- 

Y mendations of the Presi- 
~— dent’s Aircraft Board with 
respect to commercial avia- 
tion, was passed. The bill provides that an 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce shall be 
appointed to have charge of commercial 
aviation. It also requires that civilian 
pilots shall be licensed, and that commer- 
cial ’planes shall be regularly inspected; it 
will establish a weather bureau service for 
airplanes and lighted air routes under 
direction of the lighthouse service, to- 
gether with the installation of radio 
finding devices at frequent intervals along 
regular routes. 

The House of Representatives passed 
the tax-reduction bill on December 18 
by the overwhelming vote of 390 to 25. 
Eleven Republicans, ten Democrats, and 

., four Indepéndents consti- 
Tax Bill tuted the dissenting minor- 
ity. The speed with which the bill 


Disarmament 


has been pushed through the House 
demonstrates the unanimity with which 
it is favorably regarded by Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike. Among the 
more important features of the new bill 
are: Surtaxes with a maximum of 20 per 
cent on incomes above $100,000; estate 
taxes with a maximum of 20 per cent 
above $10,000,000; personal exemptions 
of $1,500 for a single man and $3,500 for 
the head of a family; tax of 134 per cent 
on the first $4,000 of net income, 3 per 
cent on the next $4,000, and § per cent on 
the remainder; repeal of the income-tax 
publicity clause; repeal of the nuisance 
tax on tickets to the legitimate spoken 
drama. A 3 per cent tax on automobile 
manufacturers remains (a reduction of 2 
per cent), but the tax on automobile 
trucks, tires, and parts has been repealed. 





(Keystone) 


SENATOR PAuL DouMER 


Premier Briand has appointed him Finance 
Minister to succeed M. Loucheur 


The bill now goes to the Senate where no 
great amount of opposition is expected. 

The situation in Turkey, which ap- 
peared extremely dangerous following the 
award of Mosul to Irak, seems to have 
cooled considerably. While the Turks 
appear in no wise reconciled 
to the loss of territory, they 
seem less eager to fight for 
their alleged rights. Meanwhile, the 
British House of Commons, by a vote of 
239 to 4, has accepted the award of the 
League of Nations to Irak which is a 
British mandate. The League’s decision is 
made contingent upon a renewal for 
twenty-five years of the British mandate 
over Irak which normally expires in 1928, 
as well as upon the admission of Irak 
to the League of Nations. Sir AusTEN 
CuaMBERLAIN, British Foreign Minister, 
accepted these obligations at Geneva, but 


Commons 
Approves 


it remained for the House of Commons to 
approve his action. An interesting feature 
of the debate was the solemn exit of the 
Labor members as a protest against the 
Government’s policy. Premier BALDWIN 
based his plea for ratification of Sir 
AusTEn’s action upon British obligations, 
stating that having once accepted the 
protection of Irak, Britain could not 
leave her to what would be chaos. 

Reports from Tokyo state thatJ apanese 
troops are occupying Mukden, center of 
Marshal Cuanc Tso-.1n’s sphere of in- 
fluence. Their number is not stated, but an 

_ Official estimate places the 
—— -” total number of Japanese 
anchuria ° : 
troops now in Manchuria 
at not in excess of 8,000. The troops have 
been sent in under the Chino-Japanese 
agreement which provides that Japan 
shall be allowed troops to protect the 
South Manchurian Railway. Reports 
from the fighting zone are not all clear, but 
it appears that Marshal Cuanc and his 
opponent, Gen. Kuo Sunc-.inc, have 
joined arms at Hsin-Min-fu, to the west of 
Mukden, and that Cuanc has won. 

Senator Paut Doumer has been ap- 
pointed to fill the post of French Finance 
Minister left vacant by the resignation of 
Louis Loucneur. The most important 
development in the French 
financial situation, however, 
has been the proposal of 
industrial leaders in Northern France to 
pledge their properties as security for a 
loan from some outside country — pre- 
sumably the United States — in an effort 
to stabilize the franc and provide a sinking 
fund to retire the nation’s debt. The 
Cabinet has taken the plan under advise- 
ment and everywhere in France it appears 
to be meeting with approbation. The 
franc improved sharply upon the an- 
nouncement of the plan. Finance Minister 
Doumer announces that his: country’s 
budget shows a deficit of 1,500,000,000 
francs in spite of the 4,000,000,000 francs 
voted on December 4. 

President Coo.ipcE again braved his 
Senate opponents when he sent the 
appointment of Tuomas L. Woop tock of 
New York to that body to be confirmed 

as a member of the Inter- 

a state Commerce Commis- 

Pana sion. Last spring when the 

appointment was first sent 
to the Senate, it was rejected and Mr. 
Wooptock was appointed by the Presi- 
dent ad interim after adjournment was 
taken. With Mr. Wooptock’s appoint- 
ment, Mr. Coo.ipcE sent that of RicHarp 
V. Taytor of Mobile, Alabama, to 
succeed CHartes C. McCuorp who has 
resigned. In some sources, this appoint- 
ment is seen as a shrewd attempt of the 
President to placate the foes of WooDLock 
by an appointee from the South. This was 
indignantly denied by Senator UNDER- 
woop who suggested Mr. Taytor’s 
name to the President. 
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Unofficial Representation 
at Washington 
(Continued from page 18) 


The Anti-Saloon League came in at the 
psychological moment with copious funds, 
secured the election of Congressmen 
pledged to vote “dry,” and then applied 
the final pressure that brought success. 
The National Chamber of Commerce is 
quite generally given credit for organizing 
the public support which finally brought 
to pass the Budget Act of 1921. The 
Chamber began agitating this question in 
1912 and kept at it constantly until the 
bill was enacted. Other important meas- 
ureswith respect towhich this organization 
played an important, if not decisive, part 
include the Federal Water Power Act of 
1920, the Transportation Act of 1920, the 
development of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, and many fea- 
tures of recent taxation and tariff acts. 


To cite other examples, the American 
Legion was responsible for the soldiers’ 
bonus act of 1924, and for other compre- 
hensive legislation pertaining to the care 
of veterans of the World War. The Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation organized a 
farm bloc in Congress which from 1921 to 
1923 held a balance of power through 
which the farm organization exerted tre- 
mendous influence on legislation. 

How did these organizations accomplish 
these ends? Certainly, not by merely ask- 
ing for them. They had to convince Con- 
gress that great bodies of voters and 
leaders were impatiently demanding ac- 
tion. Since one of the chief characteristics of 
the present-day legislative activities is the 
openness and frankness with which they 
are carried on, it is natural that publicity 
should be the principal weapon employed. 
Organizations now appeal to the mass of 
voters who read the daily newspapers in 
the attempt to build up a public opinion 
that will sustain them in their efforts. 
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They issue news releases prepared by 
skilled publicity men who know how to 
get their stories in the papers. They pub- 
lish interesting house organs. 

Direct representations are made by 
legislative agents when bills are subjects 
of hearings by Congressional committees. 
They appear before the committees and 
state their cases. Committee hearings often 
take on the appearance of a sharp contest 
between the best talent that the interested 
organizations can produce. When impor- 
tant measures are up for consideration in 
either House of Congress, the organiza- 
tions direct their campaign fire at the in- 
dividual members of that body. They send 
letters urging the importance of their 
stand. Perhaps the letter is accompanied 
by a printed brief giving facts, figures, and 
fancies. That such campaign matter 
strikes home is shown by the frequency 
with which members use it in debate on 
the floor. 

The President, too, is a point of attack. 
Delegations of organization leaders call at 
the White House and urge him to indorse 
their proposals. Presidents’ messages re- 
veal the effect of such influence and in 
some cases have contained specific recom- 
mendations sponsored by national associ- 
ations with the association mentioned by 
name. At national political conventions 
these same delegations appear with planks 
that they want included in the party plat- 
forms. They are sometimes successful; 
more often not. They offer their wares in 
all the party camps alike. Experience has 
taught them, however, that results come 
easier by nonaffiliation with political 
parties. The American Federation of 
Labor has flirted with third parties and 
has tied its kite to particular Presidential 
candidates but has returned to its position 
of detachment. The farmers’ organization 
went into the business of forming a work- 
ing bloc in the sixty-seventh Congress, 
but the effect, while positive at the time, 
left by-products of criticism that will 
probably deter it from repeating the per- 
formance. Detachment is the accepted 
principle. This allows freedom in ap- 
proaching whatever party is in power 
without prejudice. 

What does Congress think of these 
associations and their methods? The Con- 
gressional Record frequently discloses 
diatribes of Congressmen against propa- 
ganda bodies. Often they are delivered by 
Congressmen who have been piqued by 
opposition from such a body to their pet 
policies. The same Congressmen generally 
would accept with avidity the support of 
national associations for their own bills. 

What the ultimate development of un- 
official representation by groups will be is 
hard to forecast. The effects may be good 
or bad depending on the character of 
leadership and the methods used. It 
may be that Congress will have to take 
official cognizance of the system and 





provide some sort of official supervision. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 


Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 

Wincs oF Empire. 1. From your reading of the 
opening paragraphs of “Wings of Empire,” what 
opinions do you form of the actual conditions of air 
travel in Europe? Are these opinions supported by 
the later paragraphs of the article? 2. Study the 
paragraphs quoted in the second column of page 8 
and comment on their effectiveness as advertising 
material. Study first the effect that they produce 
upon you. Supplement these by taking them out of 
their context and reading them aloud to someone 
who will be willing to tell you of the impression 
made. 3. Explain the term “subsidy.”” Why should 
a Government be persuaded to grant a subsidy to 
a private company operating airships? Do you see 
any reason why our own Government should adopt 
such a policy? Comment especially upon this state- 
ment of Maj. Gen. Mason M. Patrick: “It is in 
aircraft as agents of commerce, carrying the world’s 
goods and transporting the people from one com- 
munity to another, that the deeper significance 
lies.” 4. Study that portion of the essay which 
discusses the influence of inventions upon methods 
of warfare. What modern inventions do you think 
of that have in other ways than those here specified 
influenced military strategy? The radio develop- 
ment since the World War has been truly remark- 
able. Indicate ways in which the radio might be 
effectively employed in warfare. 


Japan Surprises THE Powers. 1. What is the 
announced policy of Japan toward the question of 
tariff for China? Contrast this Japanese policy with 
the announcements by the other powers. Explain 
the terms “statutory tariff” and “tariff autonomy.” 
2. How did the Chinese delegates at the Peking 
Conference regard the Japanese declaration? 3. 
Contrast the American plan with the Japanese 
proposals. 4. How does China regard Mr. Mac- 
Murray’s plans? 5. Indicate the ways in which 
China and Japan are in agreement, and also the 


ways in which they are at variance. 6. Narrate 


the story of the Nishihara loans. 


Unorricta, REPRESENTATIVES AT WASHINGTON. 
1. Contrast the connotation of the term “Washing- 
ton Representative” with the more familiar term 
“lobbyist.” The latter group has sometimes been 
called the third bouse. What is the legitimate func- 
tion of such a group? 2. What did the Congressional 
investigations of the insidious lobby under President 
Wilson reveal? 3. Mention some of the organiza- 
tions which maintain—or might very properly 
maintain—a representative at Washington. 4. 
Look up one of these organizations and show in 
what way it might exert its influence on legislations. 
5. Name and discuss several specific ways in which 
the Washington Representatives work to gain their 
desired ends. Are these methods justified or not? 
6. Can you think of any reason why associations 
have come to the conclusion that detachment is 
a better policy to follow than that of affiliation with 
political parties? Do you agree with their conclu- 
sion? Give reasons for your opinion. 7. Of the items 
not specifically comprehended in the foregoing list 
of questions, which one to you is most interesting? 
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